THE    GREAT    TUDORS
rebellion. Bitter local feeling had arisen on account of an
outrage committed upon the Priory Church, and leading to
a private feud between the families of Kett and Sergeant
Flowerdew of Heathersett.
Attached to the dissolved monastery of Wymondhain was
a church very much esteemed for its beauty by the inhabit-
ants of the village. In 1531, the parishioners organised by
the Ketts, who feared that the church would be destroyed
because it was no longer needed for services, petitioned that
they might buy the bells, the roof, and the choir in order to
preserve them in their own parish church. The Cro\vn
appears to have sanctioned their request, and may also have
paid the money for the purchase. The good intentions of
the neighbourhood were thwarted by the abrupt action of
Sergeant Flowerdew, who stripped the lead from the roof
and carried away the bells. Whatever may have been the
cause of Sergeant Flowcrdcw's strange action, it cannot be
supposed that the peasants thought any the better of the
gentry on account of it. For a number of years bad feeling
between the peasants and the gentry, the Ketts and the
Flowerdews, awaited an outlet for expression. The Ketts
and Flowerdews, like other gentry in the neighbourhood,
had, moreover, seized chances to augment their land and
riches by means of the new opportunities opened by sheep
grazing and enclosing.
An opportunity came when the annual play in honour
of Thomas a Becket was given at Attleborough. The
assembled villagers were smarting under the new grievances,
poverty, their loss of common land, unemployment in
ploughing and tilling. Earlier in the year they had thrown
open land enclosed by John Green of Wilby by digging up
the surrounding hedges. On this occasion the rioters
attempted to overturn the fences at Heathersett belonging
to Sergeant Flowerdew. Perhaps against Flowerdew the
peasants may have had no just grievances. At any rate he
retorted that his neighbour, Robert Kett, had enclosed land
at Fairstead, and that if they would throw down his hedges
he would pay them forty pence. So the mob made their
way to Fairstead, where Kett was told by the rabble that
his enemy had bribed them to pull down his fences. To
their amazement the rioters found themselves made welcome.
Kett set to with them and manfully helped to free his own
enclosures. Fired by his eloquence, by the words with which